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in kind if not so intense; and the treatment meted out to the Irish was 
the treatment that conquerors gave everywhere to the conquered in 
those earlier and less humane days. 

The first third of the volume tells the story up to the consummation 
of the union. In these chapters, Professor Turner deals with Ireland's 
ancient culture, the conquests of the English, Grattan's parliament 
and the union. The rest of the history is devoted to the nineteenth 
and twentieth century. Professor Turner makes no attempt to add 
anything new to what is already known of Irish history. His effort is 
for a new presentation of a familiar subject rather than the discovery 
and presentation of new evidence. But great care has been exercised 
to make his story accurate as well as readable. In one or two minor 
matters he seems to show a certain lack of familiarity with the British 
parliamentary system. In telling of O'ConnelPs appeal to the house 
of lords, he writes as though all the peers formed the highest court of 
the British Empire, instead of this court being formed only of the 
small group of "law lords" who sit in the upper house. He fails to 
give credit to Poynings for his effort to protect the Irish against the 
oppression of the Anglo-Irish parliament when he secured the passage 
of Poynings's Act. Exception might be taken to other of his state- 
ments; but it can hardly be expected that in a history so controversial 
as that of Ireland any author could satisfy all his critics, and the chief 
value of the book lies not in meticulous exactness of the statements it 
contains, but in the new point of view, which takes in not only Ireland 
and her history of wrongs, but all Europe and America as background 
for the events in Ireland. The book will not be welcomed by the 
extremists on either side of the controversy, but it ought to prove of 
the greatest possible value to the many who are anxious to see right 
done both to England and Ireland. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Harlford, Conn. 

Present Problems in Foreign Policy. By David Jayne Hill. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1919. Pp. xii, 
361.) 

Uncertain expectations are aroused when a volume comes from a 
man who has been a university president, assistant secretary of state, 
American ambassador to foreign countries, a delegate to the Hague 
Peace Conference, a frequent lecturer before universities and bar asso- 
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ciations, and the author of a number of books which include The Elements 
of Rhetoric, Impressions of the Kaiser, and an admirable and scholarly 
History of Diplomacy. With two exceptions, the chapters of this book 
appeared in the North American Review; and one accurately describes 
their argument by saying that, although not in the style of, it would 
be approved by, the editor of that journal. 

Mr. Hill condemns the League of Nations on the ground that " it is 
the work not of jurists building on solid foundations already laid, but 
of politicians holding a brief for particular interests or a personal 
theory." Little or nothing, however, is said to show that the pre-war 
international anarchy is better than an unsatisfactory, but possibly 
successful, international organization; yet this is a necessary premise 
to his thesis and in enumerating the faults of the proposed constitution, 
he by no means makes out a conclusive case against it. 

In many respects, the author takes the line adopted by the Re- 
publicans in the senate, although what he writes necessarily shows 
more knowledge and thought. Fundamental principles precede and 
follow the most trivial objections. Nations are unequal; they have 
different ideals and there is no common form to govern their actions. 
In some respects, they are like business corporations and no uniformity 
is possible; economic sacrifices cannot be compelled for the benefit of 
others. A supergovernment should not be attempted for, although 
"sovereignty cannot in a juristic sense be longer regarded as strictly 
absolute" (p. 24), "the battle has been fought in the name of freedom. 
Let us remain free in the hour of victory." The same argument would 
have prevented the American Union or any other great federation 
which has helped reduce the possibilities of war. 

At the same time, Mr. Hill says many things which will command 
cordial agreement. His most effective work, perhaps, is done in 
describing an unrepentant Germany and her trickery in changing 
governments. Following Mr. Root, the author makes a strong argu- 
ment that the covenant is defective in its neglect of international law. 
Ambiguities in the draft are pointed out: does the league create a 
corporate entity and are the rights of neutrals and nonmember states 
clearly defined? A chapter on the treaty-making authority affords the 
interesting spectacle of a Republican quoting St. George and John 
Randolph Tucker. Mr. Hill suggests that the constitutional question 
may be serious: the treaty may be invalid because of the limitations 
it imposes upon the house of representatives. This suggestion has 
subsequently been dismissed as without merit by the senate judiciary 
committee. 
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In three concluding chapters, written while the peace was being 
negotiated, Mr. Hill argues the impropriety of the President's trip to 
Europe and the mistake of delaying the peace — was it really delayed? 
— to secure a League of Nations. It is suggested that a lasting peace 
is not so important as an ending to this war; indiscreet or ambiguous 
utterances in the President's speeches are considered ("The Debacle of 
Dogmatism"), and the league is linked up with our hesitancy in de- 
claring war and a Wilsonian scheme to secure a compromise peace. 
Although Mr. Hill outlines what he conceives to be "The Challenge 
to the Senate," he does not attempt to answer it. He approves Mr. 
Root's reservations — all reservations in fact. Distinguished diplomat 
that Mr. Hill is, he nevertheless objects to votes in the assembly for 
the British Dominions, without a word concerning the fact that the 
assembly has no powers and that representation is therefore of no 
importance. 

Historians of great crises and biographers of great men rely largely 
upon ephemeral pamphlets and journalists' impressions. Mr. Hill's 
volume will be of great service to the future historians and biographers 
of Mr. Wilson, some of whom, it is to be hoped, will endeavor to 
explain to their generations the very curious phenomenon — occurring 
in this book — of an attack on the league which comes from the Left 
and from the Right and is, in each case, strongly pressed by the same 
advocate. 

Lindsay Rogers. 

University of Virginia. 

The Oriental Policy of the United States. By Henky Chtjng. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1919. Pp. 306.) 

In this book the author, a Korean, is less concerned with a study 
of American policy in the Far East then he is with the conduct of 
Japan there, and his principal purpose seems to be to warn the United 
States against the peril of "the consolidation of Asia under Japanese 
domination." This accounts for the striking difference between what 
one would expect from the title and what one finds in the volume* 
The first part, of eighty-nine pages, deals with the development of the 
American policy. It is, naturally, quite inadequate. The author has 
found our policy "lax and indifferent" in the past, and as for the 
future he would have an Anglo-American alliance for the purpose of 
helping China against the Japanese peril. The second part, of sixty 



